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OUiBO OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 

'pHERE was quite a sensation wlicn a Mr. Alan Robertson 
walked into the. Post Ofhcc at Malton, Yorkshire, and 
told a clerk; 

“I want to open up an account—:for an elephant. I want 
to pay in £150,” he continued,' “in pennies.” 


Dumbo has a friend to count his savings 


After the first shock the Post 
Office officials listened carefully to 
Mr. Robertson’s propositiori and, 
as ;.a 're.siilt, just before Easter a 
Siamese female ; elephant was to 
leave the Flamingo Park Zoo at 
Kirby Misperton, near Malton, to 
open up a Post Office savings 
account, l-|er name is Dumbo and 
she is .18 months old.. 

The acciunt is to be marked 
“Dumbo i*^ccount,’’ but it will be 
under the name of an official at 
the Zoo where Mr. Robertson, ii 
Scot, is general manager. 

Said a Post Office official; “We 
can see no real harm in ah 
account being opened for an 
elephant provided it is also in the 
name of a responsible person, j 
“ We agreed to allow Dumbo to 
bring the money in personally—f 


because we feel that the novelty 
of an elephant putting money into 
a savings account, will encourage 
■thrift.” 

Dumbo weighs around 700 lb., 
but the Post Office has a special 
reinforced floor. 

Said Mr, Robertson: “The 
money will be used to buy a 
playmate for Dumbo. We need 
£1,000 or so to buy a young 
Siamese elephant and bring it 
over. We are now looking for 
■one. 

“Last year more than 100,000 
people visited our Zoo in about 
three months and we asked them 
to throw coins into a fountain 
with the slogan; A Wish for 
You and a Mafe for Dumbo. 

“In three months £150 was 
thrown in, mainly in pennies.” 


Where the legions 
drilled 

Cadets of the Army Apprentices 
School at Carlisle do their training 
where Roman soldiers must have 
drilled 1,800 years ago. For thej^i 
have discovered in their school’s 
grounds the remains; of a mile-! 
castle of Hadrian’s Wall—No. 64 
—which archaeologists have been 
seeking for 100 years.' . , - [ 
When a hard frost killed, the! 
grass and showed a vague pattern^ 
in the ground, a team of cadets; 
set to work and unearthed the 
foundations, under the direction 
of their Commandant. 


@ fitetway Publications Ltd., 1961 


SUIFFOLK SCHOOLCHILDREN PLAN 
TO FOIL THE FLOWER THIEVES 


Ghost town 
comes to 
life 

British Columbia is this year 
celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of Barkerville, the “ghost ” town 
in the Cariboo district. The gold 
rush following the discovery of 
gold there in 1862 played a big 
part in the growth of the province, 
many of the gold-seekers staying 
on as' settlers after the gold had 
been worked out. 

Barkerville was named after a 
Cornish sailor who deserted his 
ship, went to the diggings, and 
made a fortune. The long-deserted 
town has been rebuilt for this 
year’s celebrations. Tumbledown 
houses, the hotel, saloons, and the 
theatre have been restored. In 
some of them, as an .extra attrac¬ 
tion, there are life-like dummies in 
the dress of the “good old days.” 


HERE LIES LILY 

While clearing undergrowth at a 
miners’ centre at Chester-le-Strcet 
(Durham), workers found a tomb¬ 
stone marking the grave of a dog 
that died 82 years ago. The 
inscription read: “In grateful and 
loving memory of Lily, retriever, 
for 14 years the constant com¬ 
panion and devoted friend of her 
master, H.T. She died Oct. 26, 
1880.” 


Draughts in 
the park 

This game of draughts, with 
logs as kings and men, is 
being played in the children’s 
playground opened the other 
dayin BatterseaPark, London. 


pUPJLS of Rendliam Primary School, near Saxmundham in Suffolk, 
have had a bright idea for stopping the pilfering of their 
daffodil blooms. 

As seen in our picture, they went on hands and knees and carefully 
placed a bloh of bright yellow waterproof paint just below the bloom 
on each flower stalk. ^ 


The tell-tale blobs of paint are 
placed so that the stalks can’t be 
cut away without making them 
too short to use in a vase. Aiid 
the paint will not wash off, either. 

Three seasons ago the children 
planted 500 bulbs on a grassy 
bank by the school gate. And 
each spring, just as the bank 
became a mass -of golden yellow, 
thieves stripped it of its blooms. 
The East Suffolk county police 
welcome the scheme, for they 
tried to catch the daffodil thieves 
last year without success. 

“Stealing the children’s flowers 
is a mean trick,” said the head¬ 
mistress, “and for two seasons 
now my pupils have been heart¬ 
broken at the stripping of their 
daffodil bank, particularly after 
they had planted the bulbs so 
carefully.” 

With the natural increase over 
the seasons, it is estimated that at 
least 1,000 daffodils would be 
blooming at the school this year. 


Take a droppa 
copper 

A Sussex farmer noticed that 'a 
field of young wheat was doing 
badly except directly under a grid 
power line which crossed his land. 
Inquiries showed that rainwater 
impregnated with copper from the 
line and dripping on to the soil, 
was causing the extra fertility. 

So he sprayed his crop with a 
copper mixture and the wheat 
grew 12 inches in a fortnight. 


SAFE IN THE AMBULANCE 

A thrush has built its nest 
behind the radiator grille of an 
ambulance at Watton RAF 
station, Norfolk. 

Sitting on three eggs, the bird 
has not turned a feather while the 
ambulance has answered emer¬ 
gency calls. 


BOY WITH A FRETSAW 


A Dorset boy who took up fret¬ 
work as a hobby when he was 
eight, is now the owner of one of 
the biggest factories in the 
country for making jigsaw puzzles, 
educational toys and indoor 
games. 

. . 'His name is G.T. Hayter and 
[he employs 125 men in his 


Boscombe factory. One of his 
jigsaws, “Military Wedding,” 
helped to keep Prince Charles 
amused during convalescence 
after his recent operation. 

The puzzles vary in size from 
eight pieces to 2,000 and the 
biggest, for a special order, was 
made with 10,000 pieces. 
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■ The Children's Niswsf>optr Hh Mcy, 

iiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiik 


Here arc some news and\ 
j views from C N readers. Why | 
not write to me this week, at\ 

, Fleetway House, Farringdon St.,} 

I London, E.C.4.— The Editor. ( 

Yetv in the 
Domesdnu itooh 

Dear Sir,—You wrote about a 
yew tree in Duffield churchyard, 
Derbyshire (issue dated 14th 
April), believed to have, been 
planted after the Battle of Crdcy 
(1346). 

When my parents and I were 
on holiday in Dorset we stayed on 
a farm near the village of Wool- 
land. The farmer told us that the 
yew tree in Woolland churchyard 
was mentioned, in the Domesday 
Book. Even then it was several 
hundred years old. 

Alison Hughes (13), Kingsbury, 
N.W,9. 

Anu more 
ecntenaries? 

; Dear Sir,—1 noticed in the C N 
(31st March) (hat St. Clement 
Danes was cclehrating its cen¬ 
tenary year. 

. I thought you might like to 
know that the school wliich I 
attend, the :“\VilHam Ellis,” "is 
also celebrating its centenary year. 

1 would like to know if any 


C N readers’ schools, apart from 
my own aiid St. Clement Danes, 
will be soon or are ' already 
celebrating their centenary. 

J. Pushkin, Muswell Hill, N.IO. 


Tathinfj lioint 
lo. 2 

A four-term school year was 
suggested at a recent head¬ 
masters’ conference, and a big 
majority were in favour of the 
idea. It was felt, that four 
terms of about ten weeks 
each would be ‘Mess fatiguing” 
than the present longer terms. 

Well—you’re the pupils, so 
what do you think? 

C N will pay lOs. for every 
letter on this subject published 
on this page. 


Pte€tsed reader from 
■Pleasinf/ton 

Dear Sir,—1 am extremely 
pleased with the C N, especially 
the last few editions. 

“Know Your News ” on two 
occasions has been most useful for 
geography at school. 

' I would also like to mention 
that the discussion ^on “School 
leaving age ” was most interesting. 
We discussed (his subject at 
school. ' 

Mary Rose (13), Pleasington, 
near Blackburn. 


IXCITING WAY to learn 


m, 




FRENCIi 


Home zoo 

Deaf Sir,—Looking at Jonquil 
Antony’s Column (issue dated 14th 
April) 1 read that Susan Schole- 
field has seven pets and it was 
called a “menagerie.” 

My pets must be like a com¬ 
plete zoo because I have ten of 
them—a hamster; two budgies; a 
eat and her kitten; and five gold¬ 
fish. 

David Johnson (11), Irthling- 
borough, Norlhants. 

West indies cidlina 

Dear Sir,—I regularly study 
your weekly CN, which is really 
interesting, and full of informa¬ 
tion. I am a Vincentian, and my 
ambition in life is teaching. I am 
studying for my MC.' 

My father is a farmer of this 
island. I have two brothers ' 
teaching, and myself. 

I hope you won’t disappoint, me 
if I request you to print my letter 
and address so that friends from 
England would write to me. 

I am going to spend my August 
holiday in Trinidad this-year. I 
will be leaving on 16th August for • 
my journey across the Caribbean. 

! Verbert Bennett, Mesopotamia 
POi, St. Vincent, West Indies. ,, 

.; Dear Sir,—I am a keen collector 
of stamps. 1 live in Trinidad. I 
thought perhaps someone ; might, 
swap the. latest English. ones for 
Trinidadian ones (also Barbados 
and Grenada,.etc.) 

Annelta Wells (11), 

4 More Avenue, St.' Anns, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. - 


for 7 

-FREE! 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET; 

0 Four. lO-incIi L.P. Records (33^ 
r.p.m.) giving 50 carefully graded lessons. 

• Instruction Manual (over 300 pages) 

includes grammar, . pronunciation, 
full te.xt (with translations) of 
recorded material,' supplementary 
vocabularies, etc. ■ . . , 

# Bilingual Dictionary (pocket , size) 
giving over 10,000 words, examples of 
their u.se, colloquialisms, etc. ■ 

© ; Pocket Revision Aid 25 double-sided 
revision cards, with.transparent, pocket 
viewing case. Packed in plastic wallet; 
0 Storage Box (faced 
dark blue leatherette) 
to hold all the above 
items compactly. 

PL L'S TWO YEARS’ 

FREE ‘ADVISORY 
‘ SERVICE 

Parents 

DO THIS NOW 

Just fill In and post 
the 'coupon (In 2^., 
stamped, .unsealed 
envelope), and the' 
appropriate '‘Master” 

Course comes to you 
complete-on’7 DAYS’ 

FREE TRIAL-. If satis¬ 
fied .vou send remit¬ 
tance (down paym.ent 
or 'full' cash),' other¬ 
wise you. return the 
Course ■ in , 8 days.. 

Ofler applies in the 
U.K. only (NOT Eire), 
closes May 19. Hurrv! 


ODHAMS 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


Tills amazing NEW METHOD'—far in 
advance of all other methods—makes 
language learning FUN 1 You’ll enjoy 
, every minute you spend listening to the 
fascinating “conversational” recordings 
and following the conversations in the 
unique Instruction Manual. Expert 
teachers, aided by brilliant “ native ” 
speakers, show you how the language 
WORKS—you learn not only how to 
speak a foreign language but how to use it. 
Will help you to make rapid progress at 
school—do well in exams. And ALL the 
. family can., benefit from an Odhams 
“Master” Course. Seize-this grand 
FREE TRIAL offer today ! 


POST m ONCE 


'To: Dept. E.0.18, Odhams Press Ltd.i Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Please sehdjmc, WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE, the 
Odhams “Mister” Language Course ! have ticked below, 
FRENCH □ ' GERMAN Q '' SPANISH Q - * ITALUN Q 
• ^ ITALIAN will be sent when ready, (end May), 

I will EITHER return the complete Course In good condition, 
carriage paid. In 8 days, OR send down payment of 20/- eight 
- days after delivery, followed by 10 monthly Instalments of 20/- 
each (£11). ALTERNATIVELY, • I will send the cash price 
‘of £10 eight days after delivery. • 

' ^ ■(// Mnder ki, sig^iatnre of,parent or guardian.) : • ^ 

Delete words not applicable: I .wish to pay CASH/BY TERMS 
■ I am (a) hous'eowher; (Tci) tenaht In house or flat: ic) temporary 
resident: (d) single; (e) married; (f) over-21; (g) under 21, . 

USE BLOCK, letters BELOW - ’ . ’ • • 

• NAME.......:...... 

Full Postal 

ADDRESS...../............. 


KNOW YOUR NEWS 


STORMY WEATHER OVERl 
MONTE CARLO I 

SmaU State with big problem | 

By our Special Correspondent 

i jgVERYONE has heard of Monte Carlo, with its famous i 
Casino where millions have-been lost and won, its | 
lovely villas and gardens by the sea, its warm climate. 

Monte Carlo is the capital of Monaco, one of the i 
smallest and wealthiest States in'thc world. But the skies : 
over Monaco are grey at the moment, for this little State, | 
where life seems so easy and pleasant, is having a quarrel | 
with its big neighbour, France. 



BH etf y • 


• • = 



Eighl-and-a-half tons of new' 
ropes for Nelson’s flagship, the 
Victory, are to be made in the 
same Chatham workshop which 
made her original rigging in 1759. 

Hampshire now has a narrow 
gauge railway society with an 
0-4-0 steam saddle tank, Wendy, 
and an old petrol-driven loco. The 
society hopes to acquire from 
British Railways the use of a dis¬ 
mantled branch line. 


The World Chief, Guide, 
Olave, Lady Baden-Powell, has 
returned from her American 
tour. Since last September she 
has travelled 30,000 miles and 
seen about 50.000 Guides and 
Girl Scouts. 


E.O.18/5.5,62., 


^ New Zealand’s first Outward 
Bound school is to be started at 
Anakiwa, a popular holiday resort 
in Marlborough Sounds, South 
Island. 

Ten Nigerian technicians are 
taking a’ six-months’ course in 
Israel To. learn how a modern 
telephone system works. 

■ Blooms preserved in a big 
block of ice have been sent from 
New Zealand to Calcutta for 
display In a flower show. 


Monaco on the cliffs above the Mediterranean = 

S Over this tiny country—about the size of London’s Hyde = 
5 Park—rules Prince Rainier with his film-star wife, Grace Kelly, s 

= Apart from a short length of Mediterranean coast, his country = 

^ is entirely shut in by French territory. = 

= Monaco has only about 3,000 native inhabitants but there are = 
H about nine times as many foreign residents. In fact the houses = 

= and hotels are so closely packed that there is no open land = 

= except for gardens. • , - ■ ‘ - = 

E The great attraction to these foreigners is the very low level of H 
= taxation in Monaco, It is far lower than that of France. = 

= So French and other business firms are attracted there like flies S 
M to a honeypot. Many of “ 

E these, firms, says General de 
= Gaulle, the French President, 

= would otherwise keep their 
= businesses in France. 

H He is therefore threateningI 
= to denounce' the treaty 
= between ' France and Monaco 
= ,next autumn. Under this | 

B treaty France recognised the 
5 traditional independence of 

= Monaco, and Monaco under- _ 

= took not to legislate against Prince Rainier and Princess Grace = 

B the interests of France. of Monaco = 

B In French eyes Monaco’s low-tax encouragement to foreigners b 
g docs hurt France. And she is being tempted to retaliate. , B 
B She can do so not only by ending the. treaty, but in two B 
S practical ways as well. '(1) She can set up Customs posts at the b 
B frontier; and (2) she can cut off Mbhaco’s-p'ower supply. B 

p France must feel about Monaco what we might feel supposing g 
g that a small part of England—say the town of Torquay—had = 
g for centuries been an independent State and thousands of our — 
g people went to live-there to avoid paying income tax. B 

= What—if anything—Prince Rainier can do to get the better of g 
g his dispute with General de Gaulle remains to be seen. But he = 
= seems to be quite confident that he will. - . . B 

illllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllill 
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The Chitdren’s Newspaper, 5th May, 1962 



Next to everybody’s hair 
troubles seem ^ to be their hail 
troubles! I have had so many 
letters lately from girls who say 
they bite their nails, and when I 
wrote abbiit the free'sarnple oint-' 
ment for cuticles and so on, I 
advised bitter aloes,' which tastes 
so horrid that you don’t tvaiit to 
bife your nailsL , . 

: Several girls have now written to 
say they cah't-get, bitter aloes, but 
if ypu go to any chemist, they will 
tell you if they stock iin anti-nail- 
biting' preparation which will help 
ypu. . There are;,several of these, 
so if you can’t get it at one 
chemist’s, try another. 

' One or two girls even wrote and 
said they enjoyed the taste of 
bitter .aloes'! (This seems a very 
odd sort of taste, doesn’t it?) 
'Well, if bitter aloes are' no good, 
all T can suggest to you is that 
you buy yourself, or get someone 
to buy you, a really nice manicure 
set. 

'Nothing is more attractive than 
alf'those.: little implements, . snugly 
fitted into the case. And every 
time, you"’want to bite your nails, 
rernember that your manicure set 
isn’t going to be the least good 
to. you..if'yoii can’t .file your ;nails 
with' the now shiny file—although 
actually" an' emery board is- better . 
than a steel file—or if you can’t 
push down your cuticles with the’ 
orange stick, : 

As an'extra, .you could get a 
rubber hoof file, and use that for 
pushing down the cuticles. It’s 
not nearly as hard on nails as an 
orange stick. But you can use 
your orange stick from your mani¬ 
cure set if you twist a little bit 
of cotton-wool round it. 

Nail care, like everything else 
to do with grooming, takes time. 
It is really frightfully boring to 
have to spend hours brushing your 
hair, remembering not to bite your 
nai's, pushing down cuticles and 
so on. But you have to remember 
that it’s like exams: in order to 
get a good result you’ve got to 
piit in a lot of hard work! 

If yotTstart doing, this'kind of. 
thing as a regular routine, now, 
while you’re young, jin the end, it 
will become a daily habit, just as 
cleaning your teeth is. Then, 
whatever you have on, even if it’s 
old, you’re going to find that 
people notice your well-kept hair, 
yotir \yell-kept hands, and say 
“The thing abort her fr—she’s so 
welt groomed always!,’’ 




I wonder how many of you 
make your own clothes already'? 
If you can do this, it saves pounds, 
of course. If you are only just 
starting, remember that a 
patterned ^material is better than 
a plain one. , (Small patterns or 
stripes—^^don’t buy a big pattern; 
it’s harder to “match.”) Plain 
materials show up the faults too 
easily—for example, if you get -a 
ndt-trtie line in the stitching. 



■ Here’s a picture ot a' girl vVho 
.is making dressmaking her career. 
She is . Janet Sunderland, and 
although she's only eighteen she 
has her own fashion iu/on. She’s 
only been in business a couple of 
■months, but she’s already taken 
on her first assistant. -In the 
summer she's going to Italy to 
study the Italian clothes, and in 
two years’ time she plans to 
launch her first fashion show in 
London. Janet really has got her 
future “sewn up,” hasn’t she,? 


Bananas go on all the year 
round. Here’s a nice recipe for 
Banana Fingers. Dip thick fingers 
of white bread in milk and fry 
golden in butter. Spread with 
jam. Halve bananas lengthwise 
and place on fingers. Bake in hot 
oven until bananas are cooked 
.(they won't take long, either.) 


This little 
Girow stays 
at home 

Just over a year ago Jackie the 
crow was rescued from a dog and 
taken home by Mrs. Louise Greer 
of Portadown, Northern Ireland. 
Now he has settled down with 
Darkie the cat, Cindy the . dog, 
TorChy the tortoise, Harry the 
hamster, and Joey the budgie. 
Jackie evidently does not want to 
return to wild life for he pulled 
out his own flight feathers not 
long ago, and he ignores the crows 
in a neighbouring rookery, 

Jackie likes to take a bath in 
the goldfish ;pond every morning 
—eyed suspiciously by big Goldie; 
the 13-year-old goldfish. He is 
very clean in his habits, and 
■when he found the pond frozen 
during the winter, raised such 
a hullabaloo that someone had 
to break the ice for him! 


latlis and milk 

Pupils of a York primary 
school have been yisiiing n dairy 
farm during cIas.sroom hours and 
using their maths to work out the 
milk-yield per cow. 

It was all part of their teacher’s 
idea to make lessons more 
interesting. They also calculated 
the areas of 'fields and farm build¬ 
ings. 


Several pupils at a secondary 
school' in Northwich (Cheshire) 
are taking shilling shares in an egg 
producing company the school has 
formed. 

They can buy one share a week 
and already 25 hens have been 
purchased,' while the county educa¬ 
tion authority has supplied a hen- 
'cote. 

Said the headmaster; “We sell 
the eggs to the pupils and staff, 
and a local shop has offered to 
take our surplus supplies. At 
Christmas we hope to deal in 
table birds.” 


Nine-year-old Susan Sunley, 
of Malton, Yorkshire, wants 
to be a telephone operator 
when she leaves school. She 
and other pupils have been 
studying the job in their class¬ 
room. and here she Is seen 
getting practical experience 
at the local exchange 


When I was in the train going 
to the country recently, a girl of 
about 18 got into my carriage with 
a large, scruffy, hairy dog, whose 
name was “Shep.”. It turned out 
that: the girl was blind, and 
“ Shep ” takes .her to work every 
day. She works at 'a;n office in 
the'eity, in London!'' I wish I’d 
asked her now whaf her' name 
was! Shep ” looks after'her in 
the Underground -and among all 
the traffic. 



3 



THE APRETIZER 
Ask for TIZEH at your local shop 
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THIN wide; WORLD 




a dull 
moment 

A customer in a new American 
supermarket complained the other 
day that’a tin on a shelf said to 
him; “It’s a.cold night, and what 
could be better than a hot choco¬ 
late?” As only one of several 
new advertising stunts in the USA, 
the grocery shelves had been 
wired for sound so that the goods 
could speak for themselves! 

And now a musical hoarding at 
Syracuse (New York State) can be 
heard above the noise of the 
traffic, and patrons of swimming 
pools hear music relayed under 
water. 

One firm is designing a pro¬ 
jector for flashing advertisements 
on the clouds at night, with pic¬ 
tures visible for four miles. And 
a New York store has been blow¬ 
ing out wafts of perfume from 
under its awnings and people who 
don’t like scent have to cross the 
street to avoid it, 

“Always something new to see, 
hear—or smell” seems to be the 
motto. 


CADETS WHO 
REMEMBERED 

Last January the New Zealand 
training ship Durham took' three 
badly burned seamen from a 
Norwegian ship off the Azores, 
but two of the men died for want 
of a blood transfusion. 

In memory of them, some 60 of 
the Durham's cadets went to the 
Auckland blood donor centre 
when the ship docked there the 
other day and gave their blood. 


Heating a river 

Boreholes to tap hot under¬ 
ground water will be drilled in the 
bed of the Siberian River Irtysh, 
Which is;ice-bound for six months 
of the year. These, it is hoped, 
will keep the river open for 
navigation for most of the winter. 


BACK AFTER THE 
BOMB 

Flying low over an area of New 
Mexico (USA) where an atom 
bomb was experimentally 
exploded underground last 
December, airmen saw many signs 
of wild life. 

The blast had raised the sur¬ 
face of the earth several feet, 
and this had buried a small army 
of kangaroo rats asleep in their 
burrows. But they had evidently 
dug their way out, for at least 
7,000 neat new conical shaped 
burrows were seen. 


Ghost shark 

A rare and very ugly fish called 
a ghost shark has been caught at 
a depth of 600 feet by a trawler 
off New Zealand. About two-and- 
a-half feet long, the creature has 
a long scrawny tail, and appears 
to have four fins on its underside. 


Just call the cod and 
they come 

Feedingthe cod and other fish 
by hand is an attraction for 
visitors to the Mull of Gallo¬ 
way. For at Port Logan there 
is a tidal rock pool, made In 
1800, in which the fish have 
become remarkably tame. 


The General goes on tour 

This locomotive of the time of the American Civil War (1861-65) 
is being taken on a tour of the United States. Called the General, 
It is here seen during an exhibition run at Louisville, Kentucky. 


NEW HALL FOR 
OLD SCROLLS 

A special exhibition hall is to 
be built in Israel to, house the 
famous scrolls discovered near 
the Dead Sea'. It will be an under¬ 
ground structure of which the 
only part visible from outside will 
be a dome surrounded by a lake. 

Among the scrolls displayed will 
be the first part of the book of 
Habakkuk, and - the' two' oldest 
known manuscripts of' the Book 
of Isaiah. 


Bread and sprinkle 

Powdered butter has been pro¬ 
duced by Australian scientists to 
make cooking easier,, It can be 
sprinkled on bread, or made into 
ordinary, butter by adding water. 


When the 
gorilla 
chargees 

If ever you find yourself 
chased by a gorilla—don’t run. 

That, according to a report 
published in The Guardian, is the 
advice of a Swiss animal trapper 
who is an expert in catching 
gorillas in African forests. 

The trapper, Mr. J. Cordier, 
states that these huge apes will 
rush to within a few yards of you 
and then—provided that you stand 
still—will drum upon their hairy 
chests with their fists and scream. 
Then they will slip away into the 
forest again. 

But, he adds, if you run—well, 
the big ape can run faster and is 
immensely strong . . . 

Mr. Cordier ought to know. He 
has been charged several times 
and is alive to tell the tale. 


PUTTING A SONG 
IN IT 

A good singing voice wins pro¬ 
motion to being a . foreman in a 
South African gang of labourers 
laying an electric cable in 
Johannesburg. The “boss boys” 
(foremen) take turns in singing 
into a microphone, and the men 
work to the rhythm of his voice, 
which is being relayed from loud¬ 
speakers set up along the road 
where the cable is being laid. 


Bible ZOO 

A zoo in Jerusalem has nearly 
all the animals mentioned in the 
Bible, and each cage has' its 
appropriate Biblical text. Ineluded 
arc some that are no longer 
found wild in.Israel, such as the 
Syrian bear, fallow deer, the 
Barbary' sheep, squirrel, and 
pheasant. . 

A corner of the zoo is called 
“The Cubbery,” where no adult is 
admitted unless accompanied by a 
child, ‘ , 


Mr K. couldn’t hear himself think 


While Mr. Krushchev was carry¬ 
ing his portable radio in a park, a 
broadcast of modern music began. 
Thinking by the sounds he heard 
that his set was out of order, he 
took it in for‘repairs. Several 
engineers had some difficulty in 
persuading the Russian leader that 


there was nothing wrong with it. 

Telling the story himself, Mr. 
Krushchev added; “I must say 
that 1 don’t understand new 
Russian music." - 
He says that he often carries his 
portable radio in the park because 
it helps him to think. 


Booked your 
Whitsun Adventure 
yet? 

Thousands of youngsters will be 
hitting the hostel trail this Whitsun, 
exploring the country on foot or 
cycle, and spending the nights at 
the friendly hostel. It’s high time 
you joined the Y.H.A. and booked 
your hostels. Send today for details! 


To Youth Hostels Association, j 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 1 

^ I 

Please send me free booklet } 

“ Going Places ? ” and an enrolment form, i 

■ . ' J 

Name.... | 

' ' 'i 

Address.. .. ....I 

CN629- .... 
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ThaXbildrtri's Newsi>at>v.r, Sth May. rt96^ i 

Patrick: Moore asks this week : 


HOW DEEP ARE THE 
MOOH’S CRATERS? 


'J'HE Moon is much the nearest natural body in the sl^, 
moving round the Earth at an average distance oE 
239,000 miles, and there seems every chance that men will be 
able to go there before the end of the present century. 

If we are going to reach the true that some of the craters are 
Moon, we must first do all that very deep, but they are not deep 
we can to find out what the lunar in comparison with their 
surface is like. Dark patches may diameters. Instead of being 
be seen with the unaided eye, and sharp-sided pits, they are much 


any ; small telescope will show 
mountains, plains, valleys, and 
craters; it looks, indeed, as though 
there is no level ground anywhere. 
A crater lying close to the 
“ terminator,” or boundary 
between the day and night sides 
of the Moon, will be filled with 
shadow, and will appear very 
deep, j Some people have suggested 
that when a rocket comes down, 
it will plunge straight into a 
craterj and will be unable to get 
out again. 

Luckily, we need have no fear 
of this sort of thing. It is quite 


Bell rememiiers 



Rck, a cocker spaniel, gives a 
“thank-you ” look to 17-ycar-ol<l 
Johnny Bishop, who has received 
the RSPCA’s Meritorious Award 
for Bravery for rescuing him from 
the frozen River Wharfe at 
Wciherhy, Yorkshire. 

The dog had fallen through the 
ice and was becoming more and 
more exhausted as for an hour he 
struggled vainly to get out. A 
crowd collected, but all their 
attempts to save him with ladders, 
ropes, and poles failed. 

Though Rek’s owner , begged 
Johnny 'not to risk his life, he 
jumped into the river, hacked his 
way through the ice with an axe, 
and pulled the spaniel to the 
bank.' 


Schoolboy’s 

mammotii 

Fourteen-year-old geologist John 
Norman of Ipswich has made the 
find of his life. Near the estuary 
of the River Stour; he discovered 
some huge bones which have been 
identified as those of a mammoth 
—a prehistoric ' hairy elephant— 
that lived 100,000 years ago. It is 
thought the animal may have been 
drowned in a flood. 

Other prehistoric animals whose 
remains iihave been found in the 
area include lions and bison. 


more like saucers. 

We can be quite certain about 
this, because the depths of the 
craters can be discovered. The 
astronomer measures the length of 
shadow cast by the' wall; he 
knows how high the Sun has 
risen over the crater, and so he 
also knows the angle of the sun- 
rays. He can therefore work out 
the depth of . the crater. 

Looking at Alphonsus 

, 'TO'be more accurate, what the 
astronomer has worked out is the 
difference in height between the 
top of the mountain-wall and the 
bottom of the crater’s floor. In 
some cases it may exceed 10,000 
feet, and with the deepest crater 
on the whole Moon, “Newton,” 
it amounts to almost 30,000 feet. 

Let’s take a look at another 
crater, Alphonsus, which lies 
close to the centre of the Moon’s 
disc. The depth is 7,000 feet or 
so, but Alphonsus is well over 
70 miles across, so' that it is 
not in the least like a deep pit. 
An observer standing in the 
middle of Alphonsus would have 
lio feeling of being shut in; and 
because the horizon on the Moon 
is closer, than on the Earth, there 
are some large craters whose walls 
would be quite invisible to a man 
standing in the centre—for even 
the tops of the walls would be 
below the horizon. 

Gentle slopes 

The slopes of the walls are very 
gentle, too, and it is worth noting 
that the crater ramparts do not 
rise very high above the outer 
country. In fact, a crater takes 
the form of a sunken bowl. The 
same sort of effect will be seen 
if you bury a saucer in loose 
material, so that the top of the 
rim is only just above the general 
level of the material around. 


The Moon has high mountains. 
Here, too, the altitudes arc 
measured by the lengths of the 
shadows which they cast, and it 
is found that in some cases the 
peaks are higher than anyj on 
Earth; the Leibnitz Mountains, in 
the southern part of the Moon, 
are thought to reach at least 
30,000 feet. We cannot give any 
exact figures, because there is no 
water on the Moon—and there¬ 
fore no “sea level” to use as a 
reference for heights. All we can 
do is to give . the height of the 
mountain above the land beneath. 

Plains called seas 

Isolated peaks are found here 
and there, but the chief “moun¬ 
tain ranges” of the Moon are 
of a different type, and form the 
borders of the great plains known 
as “seas.” The so-called Sea of 
Showers, for instance, is bordered 
by various chains of mountains, 
including the Alps and the Apen¬ 
nines. The Apennines are 
particularly striking, and any pair 
of binoculars will show them. 
Their summits reach up to over 
15,000 feet, and sometimes cast 
long, black shadows across the 
plain. 

Equally interesting, though less 
conspicuous, are the clefts, which 
look rather like giant cracks in 
the Moon’s surface. Clefts are 
sometimes quite broad, but they 
are not particularly deep, and the 
sides slope relatively gently. 

Dust miles deep ? 

We still do not know all we 
want to know about the nature 
of the surface. There must be a 
covering of dust or ash; and 
though most astronomers think 
that this coating is very thin, there 
are a few authorities who believe 
the dust-layer to be several miles 
deep—in which case a landing 
spaceship would simply sink down 
and be lost to view. The best 
way to find out is by means of 
unmanned rockets. 

Already one such rocket, the 
Russian Lunik II, has hit the 
Moon; others will follow soon, 
and in a few years’, time we ought 
to know much more about the 
Moon than we do today. 


HOME ON THE DOWNS 

Betty Ross of Saltdean “ riding 
the range she controls a herd 
of 120 cows on the Sussex Downs. 







WHAT iS A 
PREDATOR? 

f)ADDV and Jane have been paying me the compliment of reading 
one of my books. Tn .this they came across a reference to . 
“predators and prey.” 

“Just exactly what docs that mean?” queried Paddy. This is the 
sort of question that looks so easy to answer but is not so simple as 
it seems. I told them that a predator was an animal that preyed, or 
fed, on other animals, but this did not satisfy Jane. 

“What about a 
weasel?” she asked. 

“Weasels eat mice 
and voles; but owls 
and hawks, kill 
weasels.” She had a 
point there, and I had 
to say ■ that though 
weasels were preda- • 
tors, it did not 
prevent them from 
being attacked by 
owls and hawks. 

I gave as an 
example a sparrow 
hawk which I once 
saw seizing a young 
kestrel. Both of them 
arc predatory birds, * 
but the kestrel was a 
juvenile and no 
match for the sparrow 
hawk, which will 
chase and destroy 
almost any other bird either 
weaker or smaller than itself. 

. A predator may well kill 
another predator, but the victim 
might itself be a creature which 
feeds on other birds or mammals. 

This little discussion showed me 
how careful one had to be not to 
give the wrong impression about 
animals. It is unwise to label 
some of them hunters and others 
hunted. It would be better to 
state that some creatures are 
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A hen sparrow hawk leaves her nest in 
search of a victim 


Foxes and badgers will eat 
fruits and berries; indeed foxes 
have been known to gorge them¬ 
selves on Brussels sprouts. There 
is a lot of variety in feeding 
habits. 


POTTED EGOS 

A long-shore fisherman of Red- 
c.ar, Yorks, who stacked his 
lobster-pots in his garden, found 
a thrush in one of them, guarding 
four eggs. 

He will be fishing one pot short 
till hatching time. 


vegetarians and some carnivorous 
(flesh-eating).' 

Rabbits, hares, and deer are 
mammals feeding on plants; 
eagles, otters and stoats are 
hunters and live on other animals. 

However the matter is made 
more complicated by the fact that 
some mammals, and birds, too, arc 
wbat we call omnivorous. This 
means that they not only eat flesh 
and' insects; but some plants - as 
well.' Among the mammals in 
Britain which feed in this way,are 
foxes and badgers and most 
rodents. . 

Among the birds we find many 
species' which Vary, and, particu¬ 
larly during the breeding season, 
capture countless insects for their 
nestlings. Some of these birds, 
hedge sparrows, for example, 
normally eat' seeds: ... 



THE FIRST MIXED DIET RABBIT 
FOOD IN THE WORLD 

Rabbits love it .. . and it’s good for 
them. Diet 16 is the compiete food, con¬ 
taining nuts, seeds, grain, fruit, biscuits, 
meat and many more health-giving 
Ingredients, No preparation is needed, 
feed' dry , straight from the packet. 
Avoid cheap imitations, 

^ ask at your Pet Store for .. 



GIA/dTSIZBPPACK — 

£7A/Ly 


£PH0 (Begd.) PRODUCIS110.: 

EtDON CANE, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, I. 
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Advertisir*s Announcement 


Thank you, everyone,’’, says Mr. Therrn, ” for all 
your questions. I vvlsh I could answer each one here,” 
There’s stHl tirn'e to send in your question, "and if it's 
printed on this page you will win a £2 2s, Book Totceni 
The- address is : Children’s Newspaper, ;26/27 
Farringdqn Sit.,' London, E.C,4 (Comp,). Put on 
your Thinking Cap arid let’s see what you iah do ! 
PICTURE PUZZLE No: 5 WINNERS were 
Geoffrey Burt of Brighton 6, Lesley Percival of Penge, 
- S.E.26, and Christine Wiiliams of Bristol. -The atisvver 
vvas 29 car tyres. 



The Ch/Wren's Ne»vspdper,'.5t/i.A1fly, i942‘ 

\ A'■-> 
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Issued by the Gos Council. 




(Sfewort Goldwater of Manchester 8 w/ns a £2 2s, Book Token for 'this question) : - \ 



■ ireiiiendous'' 
iippetiie 
' she has! 

by Patience 
. Cartwright : • 


Gas can- be made from coal or oil or sometimes comes 
straight out of the ground as ” natiirai gas.” Most ' 
of the gas we use cdrries from coal.. In your school . 
science lab you cati see how this is done on a small . , 
scale. You put a knob of cOal in a test tube and seal , 
the end with a Cprk with a tube through'it.- Heat - 
the coal in the test tube over a bunsen burner, 
and^after a while you smell, the gas at the end 
of the'tube—it will light if you put a match to it, 

Mr. Tberm does this on a‘vast scale. The coaf is .• 
heated at very high temperatures iti special ovens , 
called retorts. Gas is driven off, mixed with tar, 
sulphur, and ammonia, leaving coke behind. Before 
it comes into your home it is purified and cleaned to' 
take all the other substances from It. 


COAL 



I |%APPLE whinnied loudly when her old friends finally 
I departed and we had fears for bur precious fence as 
jshe careered about frahtically." ' 

I She soon returned to her grazing, though, and we were 
lable to look our filj on her stocky grey figure, and to 
■ admire her johg white tfiahe and tail. - i 

i It rained in torrents all day, when the grass verges are being 
; but next morning dawtied line .arid cut, arid seems only too thankful 
i-warm so Dapp!e..was kept busy to-see it being driven away in our 
I for' tnost of the day' giving trial caf, thus: saving! him the bother 
1 rides to • admiring yiritors , and of cartage to the Council refuse 
! callers. She seem'ed to'enjoy her- dump.’ . 


A simple experiment to show how 
gas is made. ■ 



self imniensely, walking sedately 
with ’ twd-year-olds but giving 
biggish boys a really good run 
for their rnoney by bolting arid 
bucking. ' . ' . . 

Soon,’we all fitted into a com¬ 
fortable routine.' First thing 
before our' breakfast she is 


,,The same '. applies , to our 
animal-less neighbours. They tell 
us when they cut their orchards 
and we pay regular visits to their 
gardens to turn and “cock” the 
grass, or laboriously bring it home- 
green. The return through the 
village of our old baby-car dis- 


Telephdnes don’t work by gas, but Mr, Therm still has a part to 
play before you can make a telephone call. For the bodies, of 
telephone receivers are made of plastics, and plastics are made from 
substances.that we obtain when coal is made Into gas. Lots of 
things in the house are made of plastics—drinking mugs, food 
, containers, radio cabinets—so you can easily understand how it is 
that the plastics industry is a large and thriving one and makes many 
valuable things to export to other countries. What wonders 
Mr. Therm releases from a lump of coal when he makes it into gas 1 


[ 1 “ 




The proverb says, ” There’s no smoke without a 
fire,’.’ but Mr. Therm puts things the other way 
round. His fires are warm and bright but they do 
not have smoke I When gas is made from coal, 
coke is left behind, and all the smoky parts have 
been taken from it. It burns cheerfully and well 
in a modern grate, and actually gives out more heat 
than coal does. (You get as much heat from 
16 cwts. of coke as from a ton of coal.) And a coke 
fire needs no poking and less attention altogether 
than a coal one. Flames from a fire are nice to 
look at, but they don’t give you as much heat as a 
glowing mass of red coke or smokeless fuel. 




brushed, has her hooves.“picked guised as a haycart.causes quite 
out,” and is given scraps frprn the a commotion' amongst the, local 
hoiise. Then she is led off to one : childreri and dogs, and incredulous 
of her tethering, places, where she stares from passing motorist's. ' 
is left with a bucket of w'ater. ■. j • i . 

Ail the tiriie that fresh grass is FOOO 111 pQpSF SSCKS 
available we pick it from’ the ' Grass mowings arc easily and 
garden and countryside to supple- quickly dried, spread out on cori- 
ment the rather bare rations of Crete, providing they are mown on 
her own domain. (We had learnt a dry day, and turned several 

times. They go into, 
paper sacks (chicken 
food comes in 
these) which, are 
■prodded with skewers 
for ventilation, and 
, then hung up high 
in the garage roof. 
Dapple enjoys them 
' very much during 
; the .winter months, i.' 
She- also likes 
thistles', ■ carrot-tops 
• and roots, beetroots, 
18 ,'celery, parsnips, and' 
’ ■ cow-parsley; .also 
prunings from apple- 

Our precious fence seemed in danger as' and nut trees. .She 
Dapple careered about frahtically dislikes turnips, 

swedes and cabbages. 
We do not allow her near yew 
trees or deadly nightshade, 
although she has never shown any 
wish to cat either. Windfalls are 
removed from her “paddock” 
as too many apples might give 
her colic. 

Droppings are , regularly re¬ 
moved from the. paddock with a 
board and old bucket, so that the 
ground does not-, get sour and: 
“horse-sick.” We notice that we 
have won more prizes at flower 
shows since Dapple’s arrival and 
believe this is due ' to her useful 
additions to the compost heap.- 
We have even been able to grow 
our own mushrooms 1, , _ 

To be concluded 



fjrom her previous owners that her- 

■ stomach is always Dapple’s first, 
! concern.) 

S Some decrepit old carrier-bags 
: are kept in the car for collecting 
; luscious-looking patches of greenery 
: by the roadside. In the winter 
i she has home-made h.ay of dried 
: grass-mowings placed in the old 
: bicycle-shed to encourage her to 
! take some shelter in really cold 

■ weather. She also has a warm 
: bran mash on frosty evenings after 

! exercise. 

■ 

■ How do we obtain the grass for 
I making the hay? In several odd 
• ways. The roadsweeper is most 
: co-operative about letting us know 
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The Children's Newspaper^ 5th Ma/r 1962 


fT’S, Cup Final time again. Once 
." ' again , all ■ roads .' for' soccer 
fans lead to-Weinbley-—or a tclc- 
"visicm^sct. 

r And what .ni Cup Final it should 
be! Spurs Burnley, the match 
cyeryohc has , been saying right 
from the beginning of the'season 
i would make the idc.al, climax 'io 
the tournament. ; : i , ‘ 

, : Over, the past three seasons they 
have proved themselves to be the 
outstanding sides in the country- 
constructive, creative, command- 
■ing.r;: 

. ; Tottenham Hotspur, the tearh of 
stars which cost over £250,000' in 
.transfer',fees;, Burnley, th’e team of 
stars of whom only two cost any 
.money; at ., all, . 'Spurs, the' Cup- 
holders and last season’s League 
Champions (the first to accomplish 
the ' “double ” , for. 63 years); 

. Burnley, League Champions in 
i960 'and d side which had, set 
the pace' again this year. ‘ Spurs 
front the south; Burnley from the. 

■ horth.^ r ': ■ ' 

; Evenly; matched 

Of course, it happens that as 
far as good football is eoheerhed 
the Clip Final is disappoiriting. 
The tension, atmosphere, injuries,, 
and the cramp-inducing lush turf 
all combine against stylish soccer. 
But if anyone can overcome such 
. handicaps, these two teams can. 

They are evenly matched in ^ 
almost every position;, they both 
have really great players;' they 

■ have''mahy internationals', unlikely 
to be overcome by big match 
‘'nerves”j and well accustomed to 
the Wembley turf. 

Spurs [can present an almost 
complete United Kingdom team. In 
-goal is Bill Brown, the Scotland 
goalkeeper. At wing-half are two 
of the most accomplished players 
in the game; Scotland’s Dave 


Jimmy 
Adamson, 
captain of 
Burnley. 


KidKeivmBKiuir --- '..'-ft',' ■- » s, - 
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Mackay, a tireless bundle of 
energy who can virtually will his 
side to victory: and skipper 
Danny Blanchflower of Northern 
Ireland, cool, thoughtful, shrewd. 
Between them is the tall, dark | 
Maurice Normaii, who will be 
going to Chile with England’s 
.World Cup[party later this month. 

Bristling with talent 

The forward line bristles with 
internationals. On the left wing 
is Cliff Jones, without whom no 
Welsh side would be complete. At 
inside-leff is Jimmy Greaves, the 
world's greatest goal-grabber, 
guaranteed to be on the right 
spot at the right time when a goal 
is for the taking. Alongside, him 
is the burly, bustling Bobby Smith, 
.also' ah 'England- "cap.”'. At 
inside-right is Scotland’s John 
.White—often known as The' 
Ghost because of his uncanny 
ability to pop up in the most un¬ 
expected spaces. And- on the 
right wing is Welsh' international 
Terry Medwin. ; t ' ' ' : 


The Burnley side are not 
lagging behind when it comes to 
experience. . In front of the 
reliable Blaeklaw in goal are 
international backs John Angus 
(England) and Alex Elder 
(Northern Ireland). At left-half is 
big Brian Miller, who played for 
iEngland against Austria at 
Wembley a few weeks ago; at 
centre-half is Tommy Cummings, 
who has played over 400 games 
for Burnley; and at right-half is 
skipper Jimmy Adamson, who will 
be going to Chile as deputy to 
England's team manager Walter 
Winterbottom. 

Three more intern.ationals 
appear in the forward line— 
England stars John Connelly and 
Ray Pointer, and that Irish 
wizard Jimmy Mcllroy. 

Little wonder that the game has 
all the makings of a“ classic,” 'a 
game , for the connoisseur. 


THE FIRST F.A..CUP-'WINNIN!5 
aPTWN TO RECEIVE THE TROPHY 
FROMAREISNINS WNSOF 
ENGLAND (tSBOUSE 
THE FIFTH Im-s 

TOM BOYLE 

- CENTRE HALF - 

WHO. LED 
BUKNLEV 
TO VICTORY 
OVER. 
LIVERPOOL 
' IN 1914 • 

wr 


On 1921 WHEN 

BURNLEY WON THE 
■LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP, 
BOYLE WAS STILL 
CAPTAIN AND DESPITE 
THE PASSAGE OF SEVEN 
YEARS, NO LESS THAN 
EIGHT PLAYERS SHARED 
IN THE DOUBLE TRIUMPH. 


THE FIGHTING COCK BADGE 

.WORN ON THE TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR 
PLAYERS' SHIRTS IS A REPRODUCTION 
OF THE 5-FT. COPPER ROOSTER 
WHICH HAS PERCHED ONTHE OLD 
GRANDSTAND FOR MORE THAN 
50 YEARS... 

'made BYA former SPUR mSC0TT)10 MARR 
THE CLUB'S ENTRY TO THE FIRST DIVISION IN I 901 ) ,THE 
BIRD SURMOUNTS A FOOTBALL CONTAINING ' 
SOUVENIRS OF.THE OCCASION AND SOME I 909 COINS. 


JACKFUYER 

KEPT GOAL FOR DEK5Y COUNTY If', 
INTHREECUP FINAIS AND M 
WAS NEVERONTHE WINNING ' ' 

SIDE--' 

LATER.ASaPTAIN OF FULHAM,, 

/THEN m THE SOUTHERN LEASUE) 

HEWAS BEATEN ONLY 15 
TIMES IN 34 MATCHES 
AND FULHAM WERE CHAMPIONS 

(SEASOUm-b) 


Danny Blanchflower, 
captain of 

Tottenham Hotspur. 
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GIRLS 


Wagon Train 
on the other 


■YriEvvERS may take a second look 
at their switches at 7.55 p.m, 
on Sunday when Wagon •Train 
comes on the air. For this most 
famous of all TV. Westerns will 
be starting up on the BBC channel 
after its long run on ITV. 

In the new series the pioneers 
are once again in the experienced 
hands of wagon master Chris 
Hale, played by 53-year-old John 
Meintire, with Flint McCullough 
(Robert Horton) as his chief 
scout. Joining the wagon train is 
film star Terty Wilson as Bill 
JJawks, assistant wagon master. 

In Sunday's episode Joseph 
Gotten is the guest star, playing 
Captain Dan Grady. 


PETER 


Anita stepped in front of the 
camera the screen seemed to light 
up.” That is how Producer John Ffimess 
described to me the way he felt when Anita 
West (seen here) took her audition for the 
job of commere in BBC junior TV’s Blue 
Peter, hiic comes to your screen for the 
first time next Monday. 

Anita West will be looking after 
girls’ interests as Christopher 
Trace looks alter the boys’. 

Blonde, with very blue eyes, Anita 
has a rather husky voice which 




By Ernest Thomson 



the producer is sure you will like. 
She is married and has two 
children aged five and two. After 
a spell as a schoolteacher, Anita 
became an actress and was a 
member of the flornchurch 
Repertory Company. She has 
appeared on TV with Bob Monk- 
house and Alfred Marks. 

Since Leila Williams left Blue 
Peter for other work, Christopher 
Trace has had to carry on alone. 
“I think the girls should have a 
better look-in,” said John Furness. 
“We intend to have more items 
catering for their interests.” 

By the way. Blue Peter is to 
have its programme time doubled 
to 30 minutes. Not bad going for 
a show which began as a ten- 
minute spot. j 

PEOPLE m PETS 



Grahame Dangerfield “ on safari ” at London Airport. 

B CARDED Grahame Dangerfield 
is On ’ The Trail again in 
Associated-Redilfusion children’s 
programmes on Friday for the 
first of' a weekly series dealing 
with the way animals fit them¬ 
selves into a human environment. 
Friday’s port of call is London 
Airport. 

“It has become quite a nature 
reserve,” ' said Producer John 
Rhodes. “While Grahame and I 
were down there we saw all kinds 
of creatures—foxes, hares, rabbits, 
gulls, and hedgehogs.” In the 
picture Grahame Dangerfield is 
on a sort of airport safari! 

Next week’s programme will 
take viewers to Bushey Park, a 
kind of “green island” amid the 
bricks and mortar, where 
Grahame interviews Mr. Mills, the 
head gamekeeper. An astonishing 
film shot catches a fox running 
into trouble with a herd of deer. 

Grahame Dangerfield’s local 
countryside in Hertfordshire will 
be the setting , for another pro¬ 
gramme on forestry, showing 
what happens to wild life when 
trees arc cut down. 


of eioise 

watching Little Laura on 
Wednesdays in BBC junior 
TV, have you noticed the clever 
sound effects'? They are all 
musical ones, composed by Patrick 
Harvey and played by him on 
c^ily two instruments—a celeste 
and a multi-tone piano. Yet 
already he has produced “noises” 
such as doors slamming, engines 
revving, gunfire, fireworks and, as 
he puts it, “all kinds of assorted 
bonks, crashes and splashes.” 

He has Something even more 
out of the ordinary for this 
Wednesday’s story. Besides the 
familiar theme times for Grebo 
the policeman and Vilewort the 
villain, you will hear the roar of 
the Big Dipper and Helter Skelter, 
the blaring melody of the Merry- 
Go-Round, and a circus finale of 
clowns and performing seals. It is 
all done with one pair of hands 
on twei keyboard.s. " ‘ 


^NY boy or girl up to the age of 
16 can enter a photographic 
competition which Neville Maude 
will set in BBC Home Service 
junior radio next Tuesday. The 
title is People And Pets. 

“While introducing the com¬ 
petition I shall give all the advice 
I can,” said Mr. Maude. “Not 
forgetting hints about the sort of 
lens to choose for close-ups of, 
say, the family hamster. Any sort 
of camera can be.used; in fact, I 
expect lots of children will borrow 
Dad’s! Another point—the 
pictures need not have been 
processed by the competitor.” 

The closing date is 5th June and 
the results will be announced on 
10th July. Prizes are in the form 
of certificates which can be 
exchanged for silver pencils and 
other trophies. 

Boys and girls 
in the big 
brass band 

]yj|[ORC than 100 boys and girls 
will make a glorious sight— 
and a glorious sound, too—in BBC 
television this Wednesday evening 
at 6.20, 

They are the National Youth 
Brass Band, conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult, celebrating the 
Band’s tenth birthday with a 
special concert in Television 
Centre’s biggest studio. Their 
ages range from 12 to 18 and they 
play every brass instrument from 
•a small cornet to a mighty tuba. 
The boys wear white shirts and 
grey trousers and the girls white 
blouses and grey skirts. 

Pieces they will play include 
Bach’s “Air on the G String” and 
Denis Wright’s “St.'Nicholas Eve.” 
The programme will be introduced 
by George Chisholm. 



Not very long ago when Susan 
Maughan was at school in 
Birmingham she had two ambi¬ 
tions—to throw the best javelin in 
Britain and to become a physical 
training insfructor. But—she could 
sing. 

She got an invitation to appear 
with a Birmingham band and then 
she landed a job singing with the 
Ray Ellington Quartet, stepping 
into the shoes of Valerie Masters. 

“There 1 was,” says Susan, 
“just an ordinary Birmingham 



girl who had never even been to 
London. Then, in a few months, 
I had been on television, had 
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sung abroad and made two 
records.” 

The first of these records was a 
success in the first batch of Twist 
discs to get into the shops here 
and was called Mama Do The 
Twist. Now she has followed it 
up with Baby Doll Twist (Philips 
PB.1236. Single 6s. 9d.) which is 
just as exciting. ; 

OTHER NEW DISCS 

Chris Barber’s jazz band with 
singer Oltilie Patterson had a lively 
sequence in the film it’s Tract, 
Dad. ^ You can hear some more of 
their work on Be.sS Yet—Chris Barber 
Bandbox. VoL 3. (Columbiii 33-SX- 
1401. LP 35s, 3d.). 

There , are some'well-worth-singing 
songs and . some beautiful sacred 
songs, too, included in a new record 
by the Glasgow Phoenix Choir. It is 
called Songs We Love. (Parloplione 
PMC1172. LP 35s. 3d.) and includes 
the Iona Boat Song and Jesti Joy Of 
Man’s Desiring. 

The famous Pianets suite by Holst 
is played by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Herbert von Kara¬ 
jan on Decca LXT5669. (LP 40s.). 
A fine recording of a masterly work. 

It was the String-A-Longs who first 
introduced the catchy Wheels tune 
into popular music. Now they make 
a good job of a piece called Sunday 
on London HLD9535. (Single 
6s. 9d.). 


Y PLAYS 


The Prince and the Pauper (Sean 
Scully, City Williams, Donald 
Houston) 

Here’s a film which has all the 
colour and rriovement" that a 
historical picture should. The 
splendid and becoming robes of 
Henry VIH’s Court, the ramble- 
scramble houses of Tudor London 
and the best shots of the open 
English countryside, as it was in 
those days, that I have seen yet. 

Add to this a story by the 
incomparable Mark Twain with 
Walt Disney to put it across, and 
you have the makings of some¬ 
thing first-rate. Everything of 
course would depend on who 


plays the double part of Prince , 
and Pauper—the young prince 
who is to become Edward VI, and 
his double, the beggar boy. 

I won’t give away the story but 
it’s got plenty of sword-fights, 
gallops, wall-climbing, brawls in 
back alleys—and a Coronation. 

It all turns on the yearning of 
two boys to be free, each one, of 
his all too familiar surroundings. 
And when Prince and Pauper 
exchange identities, each finds 
that life’s not quite so easy in the 
other chap’s clothes as it seemed. 

Sean Scully evidently enjoys 
every minute of it. And so will 
you. /\,I, 
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CorstihasSng 6u!^ thrilling 

new adventure serial 


The typhoon sweeping the 
Philippine. Sea flung the lone 
s\S/lmtnev (Th a reef. Alirmid Din, 
a yoiihg native, found him lying 
Unconscious there. 

The survivor was cared for in 
the house of Alimud’s.father, the 
datu, or headpiah, of a village. 
IVhen he had. recovered .enough, 
he explained that he was Dirk 
Rogers, schooner skipper and pearl 
diveri ■ j 

Alimud Dm.seemed very excited 
to hear that, Dirk was a diver . . . 

2. Alimud pin’s 
Request 

‘■'T'his is surely Ajiah’s doing,” 

' Alimud Din said again, in 
the same tense whisper. 

“Have you no,manners.at all? 
Let our guest tell his story in his 
own way,” the datu commanded. 

. “Please continue,” he said, turn-' 
ing his calm smile on Dirk. 

But Gomez, the datu’s visitor, 
had a question, too. 

“Did you find new pearling 
grounds, senor?” he asked softly. 

Dirk chuckled and shook his 
head. “No, but we did find 
something almost as good—a deep 
channel where the tides have 
drifted old oyster‘shell until it 
has grown into a bed a fathom 
thick. It lies deep—two hundred 
feet or more.” 

“You have dived to this great 
dept h— two hundred feet 1 ” 
Alimud Din exclaimed eagerly. 

Dirk nodded. “If that channel 
is worked with the right gear, 
pearl shell can be -raised by the 
ton to show a handsome profit.” 

“PearL shell is no use to the 
poor man,” Gomez said., “He 
needs , to fihd pearls, then in one 
day he can be rich.” 

“Some are chosen to be rich. 
It is Fate,” the datu said evenly. 

"Fate, Allah or the Prophet— 
which of them speaks to a man 
in : his dreams?” Alimud Din 
remarked uneasily. “A man can 
deny such a voice only at his 
peril!” 

Hidden meaning 

Dirk glanced curiously at the 
young Moro. He did not under¬ 
stand the man’s meaning, but he 
was sure that the datu and Miguel 
Gomez did, 

“A man cannot live for long 
on dreams, my son. , That- way 
lies madness,” (he datu said 
, firmly. “ Be silent and Jet the 
young captain tell us how he W'as 
lost in the typhoon.” 

“There’s not a lot to tell,” 
Dirk said. “We were working a 
dozen miles south of Tinaca Point 
when it happened. The typhoon 
struck suddenly while I was div¬ 
ing. The schooner’s anchor cable 
parted and I never saw her again. 

“When I broke surface I was 
in the middle of the typhoon. 
The seas were driving before a 
terrific wind and I drifted and 
floated and swam until at last I 
was carried on to the reef where 
Alimud Din found me. I owe my 
life to Alimud Din. ' Some day I 
may be able to repay him.” 

“Who knows when that day 
may come,” Alimud Din com¬ 
mented briefly. 

After Dirk had told his story 
the data’s wife called them to an 
evening meal. During it the datu 
informed Dirk that he would be 
taken to Tawan to rejoin his ship 
early next morning. He would 
be taken in, Alimud Din’jS vinta, 
as there was no proper road 
along the coast from JalnA. 


Then Gorriez prepared to leave 
for his bungalow at the timber 
station and Dirk, feeling he would 
like some fresh air, offered to 
accompany the overseer part of 
the way. ' 

On the' way they talked again 
of Dirk’s . escape and of ' his 
rescue’ by Alimud Din. ' 

“He is a brave man,” Dirk 
remarked. ■ ■? 

“Brave like most of his race,” 
Gomez answered, “but sick with 
bitterness, too. The date and his 
family are descended from ancient 
rulers, of this land. The dafu’s 
great-grandfather was the Sultan 
Alimud Din of the Minganoro 
Morosi ruler of the entire pro¬ 
vince and comniander of a 
thousand warriors,” • 

“It’s a sad thing for them to 
be reduced to living as fishermen,” 
Dirk said. . - 

“Sad . but, inevitable, senor. 
Their ways were, good for them 
but not for their slaves and 
enemies. The datu is resigned, 
but his son will never be resigned. 
He lives on dreams and hopes of 
being rich and powerful again. 
He talks of fables as though they 
were truth. In everything that 
happens he reads a sign that Allah 
will restore his family’s fortunes.” 

Friendly warning 

“I owe him my life. I’ll help 
him if I can,” Dirk said. “And 
now I think I’d better turn back.” 

Gomez held out his hand with 
a flourish. “I am the datu's 
friend, sefior. I would like to be 
your friend, too, so I ask you to 
be careful.” 

“Careful—of what?” 

“Of Alimud Din. Help him if 
you wish, but be wary, for I’m 
sure he is' a little mad.” 

When Dirk got back to the 
^data’s house, he found Alimud 
Din waiting for him on the 
veranda. 

“What time do we start in the 
morning?” Dirk inquired. 

“At first light, senor.” 

“In that case I think I’ll get 
some sleep,” Dirk said. 

“1 have been waiting for you, 
senor,” Alimud Din said. “My 
father has already gone to his 
bed.” He rested a sinewy hand 
on Dirk’s forearm. “Did I hear 
you right when you said you had 
dived two hundred feet deep to 
look for pearls?” 

“That is true.” 

“It is a great depth for a man 
to go.” 

“ You want me to dive ? ” 

.“Diving is my business,” Dirk 
said. “Now tell me what it is 
that’s troubling you. You’ve.only 
got to say and I’ll help you.” 

“Senor,” Alimud Din said, 
“there is a task before me that 
is beyond my powers. But it is 
a thing you can do.” , 

“You want me to dive some¬ 
where?” Dirk asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” ■ 

The Moro’s eyes narrowed. 

“Come into the house, senor,” 
he said quickly, “ T have some¬ 
thing to show you.” 

He led the \vay inside. Dirk 
followed and waited, full of 
curiosity, as the Moro unloqked 
a large mahogany . chest which 
stood against the wall. 

The chest was crammed with 
scrolls of parchment. Alimud 
Din selected one of these. 

“This chest is old, senor,” he 
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said, “centuries old, and some 
of the scrolls it contains are older. 
They are records of our family 
and tribe from time immemorial.” 

Reverently he unrolled the 
yellowed , parchment under the 
inadequate glow of the lamp. ^ 

“My, father is learned in the 
Arabic i script,” the Moro 
whispered, “and 1 myself can 
read it tolerably well. But this 
writing! I know by heart, for my 
father has read these scripts to me 
since liwas a boy.” He paused. 
“Here it is written, sefior ... In 
the year 1734 in the Christian 
calendar, when Harun al Rashid 


“Senor, it is my lifelong 
ambition to find the Sword of 
Cordovada,” the young Moro 
stated simply. 

Dirk did not dare smile at the 
other’s strange faith. ‘ ' 

“How can you be sure it really 
exists?” he asked. 

At this Alimud Din seemed to 
contain his feelings with difficulty. 

“Sefior,” he said, “there is a 
story about Don Carlos Legaspi 
which has been handed down by 
word of mouth in our family for 
more than two centuries. It tells 
where the Sword of Cordovada' 



" Senor, it is my lifelong ambition to find the Sword of Cordovada! ” 


was Sultan of Minganoro,. a 
Spanish castaway of noble: blood 
was thrown upon the shores , of 
his domain. The Spaniard’s 
name was Don Carlos Legaspi, 
and it is said he carried with him 
the fabulous Sword of Cordovada 
of which a legend is told that he 
who holds the sword will know its 
secret and become the possessor 
of boupdless wealth.” 

Alimud Din carefully rolled up 
the scroll again. 


may be found, and here in this 
manuscript is proof of its 
existence in .black and white.” 

“If that is so, why hasn’t the 
sword been claimed?” Dirk asked. 

Alimud Din smiled knowingly. 
‘‘That’s very easily answered. No- 
one has ever .been able to reach 
the sword—until Allah sent you. 
You, Sefior Rogers, yoii can find 
the Sword of Cordovada!” 

Dirk hardly knew what to say. 
He didn’t want to offend the 


Moro, .but it was (he wildest 
request that had ever been made 
of him. , 

“I can’t guarantee to find this 
sword,” he said sincerely, “I 

“1 ask. for no guarantees!” 
Alimud Dili said. “I only ask 
for you to try.” , 

, Dirk nodded. “That Twill do 
willingly,” he said. “ Where does 
the sword lie?” .. . 

The Moro smiled with , relief, 
but he was suddenly cautious. 

“Let us sleep on our friendship, 
sefior,” he said, “and tomorrow 
when we . reach Tawan 1 will 
; speak again. Who knows, your 
partner may talk you out of , your 
goodness and 1 would have shared 
my.secret to no avail?” - 

The .vinta: entered Tawan har¬ 
bour at noon next day, and Dirk , 
saw his schooner, the Jolo, lying 
alongside the pier. ■ . 

They left the vinta by some 
harbour steps and walked along 
the pier.. 

Dirk gave a hail as he 
approached the Jolo. "■ 

Jim Cartwright, his partner, was 
supervising the re-rigging of the 
schooner’s foremast. At Dirk’s 
hail he jumped down on to the 
pier. . 

Jim was a fair-haired, lean, 
tough, hard-working young fellow 
whom the sea had rriade bid in 
experience. He was wearing a 
singlet, blue dungarees and a 
white peaked cap. . 

“ IWeet a friend ” 

“It’s good to set eyes on you 
again, Dirk I” he exclaimed feel¬ 
ingly as he seized his skipper’s 
hand. “When we lost you out 
there off Tinaca Point, I thought 
it was your day to die.” 

“I reckon L wasn’t born to be 
drowned, Jim,” said Dirk. . “Nor 
you. I thought that when I heard 
you’d made it into Tawan with 
the ship.” 

Jim nodded. “A message came 
through from the coastguard 
station on Harun Head to say yoii 
were safe. Come aboard and 
have some coffee! while you tell 
me what happened.” , 

' “I will,” Dirk said. “But first 
of all Twant you to meet a friend 

Of. mine.He saved - my life. If 

it hadn’t been for him I’d have 
been shark bait for sure.” 

-He turned to Alimud Din and 
introduced the Moro to his 
partner. 

Alimud Din looked at Dirk. 
“Sefior, I will not come aboard 
just yet—there is something in 
town I want to get. But you will 
not forget your-promise! If we 
leave Tawan in an, hour we can 
still be back before sunset.” 

“All right. .1 .won’t forget," 
Dirk said reassuringly. 

“What’s he talking about?” Jirn 
asked , curiously; as Alimud Din 
went off towards the harbour 
road. ' 

Dirk’s strange story 

Dirk gave a wry smile. “ It’s an 
involved tale,” he said, “and I’m 
not So sure I’ve got it right my¬ 
self yet. I’ll tell you what I 
know over that cup of coffee.” 

They boarded the Jolo and 
went below.. While Dirk got into 
sonie of his own clothes, Jim 
made the coffee. 

: Then, seated at the cabin .table, 
with his back against a bulkhead, 
Dirk told his partner all that had 
happened to him since they had 
lost contact in the typhoon, ending 
with Alimud Din’s strange story. 

“The Sword of Cordovada,” 
Jim said frowning. “And where are 
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different BRITISH EMPIRE 

stamps for ad. plus 3d. postage. 


Including fine set from the Virgin' 
Islands, also British Honduras, 
'Sarawak, animals, etc., as shown.' 
★ Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club (admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
two 3d. stamps and ask' to see a 
J selection of. our popular Sterling 
(wVpprovals. ’ \ 

(Please tell your parents about this , ' 
' special offer.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 
(Dept. CN54) Lancing, Sussex. 


'is 





FREE! 


ISTPP COLLECTORS1 
v;-'I! .OUTFIT 


Everything for the 
Stamp Collector 
ABSOLUTELY FREE Including 

yt STAMP FINDER 
i 70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

* PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
STAMP ALBUM 

£ TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
W PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

Just send us!your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH’ stamp; COi, LTD)' 


(B56)» BF^IDGNOKTH, SHKOPSHIKE 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(AU niffcvciit) 


12 Herm Island 

Trlangulars S/- 


7 Brunei 
10 Mozambique 
50 Roumaula 
50 Bulgaria . 

10 S. W. Africa 
10 Ascension 
10 Br. Honduras .2/3 
10 Dominica 2/6 
10 North Borneo 2/6 
10 Slam 1/- 


1/3 

1/3 

1/9 

1/0 

1/3 

3/. 


100 Great Britain 
- (All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —do.— 2/0 

100 Malaya 10/6 
100 Canada 0/- 

100 Australia 5/- 
50 South Africa S/- 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
50 China • 1/- 

100 Russia 6/0 

100 Japan 4/0 

25 Finland !/• 

• rull List on Request. 

Orders under 5/- postage 3d. catra. 

We despatch per return.- Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD CATALOGUE. 1902 Edn. 
1,104 Pages, 17,100 Illustrations, 106,000 
Stamps Listed. Wonderful value for money 
at 25/«« plus 2/6 postoge. 

J. A. L FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, B.C.4 

50 
GB 

FREE 

TO ALL 

Stomp Collectors who 
send for our Approvals 
(please enclose 6d. for 
postage). Send coupon nowl 

Please tell your ParefUs. 

Name..... 

Address...... 



AVON 5TAMPS(C;N.5) Nth.WAlSHAM,NORFOLK 


CHEMISTRY 

WniaiVII,J 11\ I ratus and chemicals 
'or. the young chemist; List—4d.'stamps: 

fiininfZV Students’ Micro- 
scopes from £4/16/4. 
Microscope Slide Kit IS/6. List—4d, 
stamps. Optical Construction Kit— 
makes oyer .40 Instruments, £7/10/-, 
post 3/6. ' 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistor Portable Radio Kit £5/17/6, 
postage 3/6—Ideal for home or holidays. 
Pocket Radio Kit 65/-, postage'2/-« 
Transistors are fascinating to work with. 
Learn how. Notes on Transistors—lOd. 
stamps. 

MOORE’S EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

(Dept. N.) 

8 and 10 Granville Street, Sheffield, 2 


Oenn stamps sent to you In a 

bwUU box on approval. Pick where you 
like at a PENNY each. Fantastic 
value with many high values Included! 

Both Colonlals&ForeignsMINT&USEOl 

Write NOW: 

Cf)^ Connoisseur Stamp Sornice 

(Dept. YS) 

37 Jonathan Road. Farehani, llampslilre 

Parents' approval essential if under 16. 


100 Different Stamps FREE I 

rius Super Ferforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approval.^, British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. ‘ 

C. T. BUSH (CN5I), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 
FROM RUSSIA 


200 


★ FREE! ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
, Send 5d. to cover .postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
,291 LONDOxV UD., LICITWICII GIIEKN, 
NOItlTlWICII, CIIESIIIBE, ENGLAND 


FREE 

10 RECENT COMMEMORATIVE 
AUSTRALIAN STAMPS 

These will bo sent FREE to all new 
applicants sending W. postage and 
requesting iny Approvals, (U.K. only.) 
Please tell your parents. 

DIANA KING (DEPT. C.N.19) 
l8aChurch St., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


1.000 STAMPS @ 2d. EACH. In the 

comfort of your own home you can 
select the stamps of your choice from 
a box containing 1,000 Brit. Colonials 
& Foreign, mint and used at .2d each. 
If under 16, parent.^" approval essential. 
REMBRANDT PHILATELICS. Dpt.T.S. 
2 Newtown Rood, Woolston, 

Southampton 


j<SlLKVVORM EgCS^ 

100, Complete with full ^rearing a ig^ 
instructions and notes. X/O 
Send for your supply now to; 

iOHN A. ANGEL (CN), 

20 Edward Ave., Bishopstoke, Eastleigh, 

. • Hampshire. 



NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER —EVER! 

That's what Gratlspool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE If 
you send this advert, and a Gd. stamp 
(to cover postage and packing only). NO 
CATCH. We do It so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS- 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years, 
State clearly size required. 

Sizes 120, C20 and 127 only. 
BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL L.TD. 

(Dept. C.N.5), GLASGOW, C.l 


WA- 


JiPklCEOFFER!, 

IheFLiGHTUEUTENANry 

FehumKE^y 

ATERPROOF. ^ 

onscMT 



SEND 10/., bal.. 

18 'ftntly. payts. 

7/3 plus carr. 

Waterproofed 1962 Tents 
8 oz, White duck, Gale- 

proor. Brand new, surplus to —. 

export order. “DON’T CONFUSE with Tents 
made .from drab material never meant for 
tentage. Real thing, withstands even in our 
climate., Approx. 7 ft. 6 In. x 6 ft. x 6 ft., 3 ft. 
walls. Cash £5.19.6., carr. 6/-, complete, ready 
to-erect, inc. carrying container. ‘Wlllesden’ 
Green 42/- wc. Ridge Pole 7/6 F’sheet 39/6, 


Rubberised G’chert 19/6, Essenilals on appro. 
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GREATLY 
ItEDUCED 

—BRAND NEW POST, ETC., S/6 

Slip Into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night.- No 
blankets, no.sheets, it is everything in one 
Including • special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
It rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11, post, etc.,' 2/6, even flulshed in heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearlng, 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half. Ref. G’teed. LISTS. 

(Dept. CN/54], 196-200Coldharbour Lane, 



.Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 

(West End Showrooms, S7/S9 HiQh Ilolborn.) 
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STAiP SHOWS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


A LMOST every year an interna. 

tional stamp exhibition is 
held sonictvhere in the world. The 
last in Britain was in 1960 at the 
Royal Festival Hall, London. This 
year’s exhibition is being held in 
Prague, the capital of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, during August. Collectors 
from more tlian 80 countries, in¬ 
cluding Britain, are sending 
treasures from tlicir collections for 
display in Prague. ’ 

During the past year 12 special 
stamps have been issued to adver¬ 
tise the exhibition. Many of them 
show scenes in Czechoslovakia 
and also some of the country’s 
industries. 

Two other new series from 
Czechoslovakia will certainly be 
popular. One consists of six 
stamps showing some of the 
animals in the Prague Zoo. 
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Pictured here is the 1-krone value, 
with an Indian elephant and a 
baby African elephant having a 
tug-of-war with their tninks. 


Even in the small space avail¬ 
able to him, the artist has shown 
clearly one of the main dilTerenccs 
between the two specSes—the size 
of their ears. 

The second new (Czechoslovak 
series is devoted to space travel.' 
Some of the designs show actual- 
space rockets, amon; them the 
Russian Vpstok II. Other stamps 
have designs ■ symbolising the 
exploration of the universe. 

The l-krone value, pictured 
here, • gives a glimpse into the 
future, for it shows a space station 
on the Moon. Our own Earth can 
be' seen' in the sky, to the left of 
the scanner on the space station. 


Apart from the Prague interna¬ 
tional exhibition, smaller displays 
of stamps arid postmarks are held 
regularly in many places. If you 
live near Birmingham, you can 
now see, in the City Art Gallery, 
a display of letters and postcards 
frofn various British • mountaineer¬ 
ing expeditions. 

The display marks the expedi¬ 
tion to be made this summer by 
12 British mountaineers who hope 
to climb peaks in the Pamirs 
Range, in Russian Turkestan. , . 

At the Graves Art Gallery, 
Sheflield, there is a display of 
stamps ■ which ■ reproduce' the 
masterpieces of famous artists. 
Issues from France,' Spain, Japan 
and the Netherlands are among 
those on view. 

Iceland's Stamp Day 

WCTiien Iceland celebrated the 

■ Day of the Stamp recently, a 
special postmark--was used on mail 
posted at the Reykjavik GPO. Its 
design showed .two accessories 
useful to all collectors; a magni¬ 
fying glass and a pair of tweezers. 

Israel is 14 

JsRAEL has been celebrating' Its 
■14th '.'anniversary,,, for’ it 
became an independent country in 


TiiE CORAL Wreck 

Continued From pai^e 9 

you supposed to look for it?” 

“That he hasn’t told me as 
yet,” Dirk said, “But it can’t be 
far away. You heard him say 
that if we left in an hour we 
could be back by sunset.” 

.Soon they went on deck again 
and Dirk made a thorough 
inspection of the ship; but apart 
from minor storm damage, which 
Jim and the crew were busy 
repairing, the schooner was in 
good shape and there was no need 
to worry about her seaworthiness. 

Presently Alimud Din returned 
and joined Dirk and Jim in the 
saloon cabin for a meal. 

The n/linganoro Mores 

' “Well, what is it to be? Do 
you still want me to go after the 
Sword • of Cordovada?” Dirk 
asked the Moro when they had 
seated themselves in the cabin. 

“Senor,” Alimud Din said. “1 
am depending on you. I have 
waited all my life for this day. 
Have you confided in your 
partner?” 

“I have told Jim as much 1 
know myself,” Dirk answered. 

“Good,” Alimud Din said. 
“Then it only remains for me to 
recount an old story of the 
Minganoro Moros—for it is in 
that story that the place is iiamed.” 

He clasped his hands together, 
a tense, brooding expression on 
his dark face. Then he began to 
tell the strange story of the Sword 
of Cordovada. 

To be continued 
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1948. Two stamps marking the 
occasion show the badge of the 
Israeli Air Force and a Vautour 
fighter-bomber. C. W. Hill 
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I PUZZLE PARADE I 

Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Cat-like animals of America. 6 Box. 

9 Wo get this at school. 12 Native of Sweden. 14 Satisfied. 

15 There are at least two in a tennis match. 16 Destroy by Arc. 

17 Printers’ measures. 18 Speed, 19 Flower emblem of England. 

21 Act pf selling. 22 . . . Maria, ship in which Columbus 
discovered the New World. 23 Sheep’s coat. 25 To conquer. 

26 Royal reception. 27 Shut in. 28 Called three times by the 
Town Crier before he makes his announcement. 29 Hurl. 

30 Equip. 32 Submerge.: 33 To trip a footballer is a —. 

34 Chapter. 36 Stage play. 37 Unusual items. 38 Symbol. 

39 Equivalent to 39.37 inches. READING DOWN. 1 Often 
led by the Sherift" in a Western. 2 Encounters. 3 Opposite tO' 
subtracts. 4 Prosecute. 5 Shop, or collection. 6 For baby. 

7 Small flower. 8 Plead. 10 Sharp. 11 Hotel. 13 and 20 Where 
Saturday's Cup Final will be played. 16 Bundle of hay or 
straw. 18 Tribe. 19 Planks lashed together will form this. 

20 see 13. 21 Notices. 22 Forwarded. 23 Probably growing in 
your garden. 24 Close ofday. 25 Used in school. 27 Board of 
judges. 29 Drink made from juice of apples. 30 . . . beef and 
Yorkshire pudding. 31 Dazzling light. 32 Sovereign (Abbr.). 

33 Loose. 35 Male child. 36 Faint. 

' Answer below 

AN IMALS ^ TO F^ ^ SQUARES Hidden trees 

The names of ammaU are needed to complete the words in the 
square below. With the aid of the clues, can you complete tlie puzzle? The name of a well-known tree 

is hidden in each of the following 
sentences. ■ ; . - 

He went to a kennel club to 
choose a , dog 

■ She sat at the organ and played 
a popular church melody 
How did the terrapin escape? 
The lines on the'map lead to 
the North Pole " 

Lucy pressed her skirt 

ODD MAN OUT 

The objects named below are 
very different; yet four of them 
have something in common. Can 
you. choose the “odd man out”? 

Fire, engine ; kite ; . weather- 
v.ine; yacht; windmill 

Find one fetter 

Only one letter, q vowel, is 
needed to make sense of the 
following. Can you complete the 
sentence? ■ 

NGRY NIMLS LWYS TTCK 
LRMED SSILNTS 



BIRD IN A JUMBLE 

The letters in the words below 
can be re-arranged, to form the 
nfiine of a beautiful bird normally 
seen darting just above a stream. 

SINK HER FIG 

Home entertainer 

The stars between the rows of 
letters rhpresent the letters in the 
name or a form of entertainment 
found ii^ most homes today. If 
you ' gue'^s the word correctly you 
will find that, when read down¬ 
wards, ten three-letter words have 
been formed. : ' 

A F i H I T U P H E 


» » * * * 


« ♦ ♦ * 


E W LNYNENGD 


ACROSS 

1 Race of small stature 
5 He makes earthenware vessels 

7 Cannot be endured,' 

8 Shellfish ■ ' 

9 A portion 
DOWN 

1 Passenger seat on a mptor-cycle 

2 Minute particle 

3 Neck of land . . 

4 Mouth of a volcano 
.6 Bulky 

JUST ending A 

... :SERIES.['' . 

Can you put foitr , letters, in 
place of the question mark to 
complete the series? 

BAAB; CBBC ; DCCD; 
EDDE;? 


Billy is not much 
help on the 
golf course 

“ Jmportant match this morn¬ 
ing,” announced Daddy' as 
he prepared to leave for his golf 
club. “Semi-finals of the main 
championship.” . ’ 

“Good luck,” cried Mummy as 
he went out, of the door. “ Hope 
you win,” called Billy. 

A little later Billy finished his 
breakfast. “Mummy, I think I’ll 
go up to the golf course to watch 
Daddy play his'match. I could 
even pull his trolly for him if he. 
wants me to,” J 

Daddy ’ and. his opponent were 
just corning out of the club house 
when Billy arrived and offered .to 
pull his trolly. Daddy was a. little 
doubtful at first, then he agreed. 

“But no wandering off on your 
own. Stay beside me the whole 
time, and watch carefully where 
the ball goes.” 

Billy took him at his word, and 
as Daddy went to drive off the 
first time he moved so as to see 
; where the ball' went. The rriove- 
liient caught Daddy’s eye—and he 
' sent ■ the b'alF ■ flashing info the 
woods. . ' 

■ ..“T. saw-it,- Daddy,’! said. Billy. 

' “But 1. don’t think we’ll find it.” 

He-was■.right! 

On the next , hole they had to 
cross a small strearn. , Billy, of 
' course,‘managed to fall into' it and 
get his'shoes and socks soaked. 
And in ‘helping-him out,' Daddy^ 
slipped in! . . 

Nothirig. happehed pn the third 
hole until tliey reached the green, 
i Daddy' was' Just aboiif to stroke 

■ his ball into the hole'when Billy 
• »w a schoolfriehd with his father. 

The shout of “Hello, -Tommy,” 
completely put Daddy off and he 
missed the hole ... 

• Mummy was just serving the 
, lunch when Billy and Daddy 
returned. “Did you win?” she 
asked.’ 

“Just-managed it,” said Daddy. 

“I knew you would. And I 
suppose Billy was a great help 
pulling your trolly?” 

“Well, I’m going to take him up 
for the finals next week,” said 
Daddy. “But I’m going to lend 
him to my opponent I” 


II 


Ufakiiisr a iiioilol ca§;tle 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Crossword Puzzle. Across. 1 Pumas. 

6 Case. 9 Education. 12 Swede. 
14 Content. 15 Sets. 16 Burn. 

17 Ems. 18 Rate. 19 Rose. 21 Sale, 

22 Santa. 23 Fleece. 25 Defeat. 
26 Levee. 27 Pent. 28 Oyes. 

29 Cast. 30 Rig. 32 Sink. 33 Foul. 
34 Episode. 36 Drama; 37 Novelties. 
38 Sign. 39 Metre. 

Down. I Posse. 2 Meets. 3 Adds. 

4 Sue. 5 Store. 6 Cot. 7 Anemone. 

8 Entreat. 10 Acute. II Inn. 
13 and 20 Wembley Stadium.. 16 Bale. 

18 Race, 19 Raft. 20 See 13. 

21 Sees.. 22 Sent. 23 Flowers. . 

24 Evening. 25 Desk. 27 Panel. 
29 Cider. 30 Roast. 31 Glare. 


32 Sov. 33 Free. 35 Son. 36 Dim. 
Animals to fill the squares. Across,' 
1 PIGmy.-5 pOTTER. 7 unBEAR- 
abie. 8 whELK. 9 sHARE. Down. 

1 pilLION. 2 MOLEcule. 3 cAPE. 
4 cRATcr. 6 mAsSive. Bird in a 
jumble. Kingfisher. Just ending a 
series. FEEF. Hidden trees. Oak ; 
larch ; pine ; maple ; cypress. Odd 
man out. Fire engine, which does not 
need wind to operate it—the rest do. 
Find one letter. A-r-Angry, animals 
always attack alarmed assailants. ■ ■ • 
■ Home entertainer. 
AFIHITUPHE 
TELEVISION 
EWLNYNENG D ' 



You can make a model castle 
quite easily if you get a long 
cardboard tube—the kind in which 
rolled-up papers arc sent through 
the post. 

Cut the tube into four equal 
pieces, as at A. Then fix the 
pieces to a square of cardboard, 
using scraps of paper and glue or 


paste (as at B). Add cardboard 
curtain walls, battlements, and 
drawbridge (G), arid- the main 
structure ■ is complete; Paint the 
walls and base in suitable colours. 

To give added excitement, make 
cut-out historical figures which can 
be set up in the castle or ranged 
round the battlements. 


CHOOSE THE 

JUDY 

GRINHAM 


SWIMSUIT 





ITS GUARANTEED 


FOR THREE MOh 



Undoubtedly the world’s finest 
school and dub wear, Made 
ing standards as personally 
Britain’s famous Olympic 0old 
swimmer. 


Made throughout in liard-w 
drying Helanca Bri-Nylon ai 
give absolute freedom of mo 
perfect'fit. 

In Black and six attractive 
Royal Bliie, Green, Wine, 
Red. All size.s: 26" to 36"—pri 
From all stores and sport 
write for address of your ni 


laring, quick- 
id tailored to 
vement plus a 



LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL- 

anj make si/re you're getiiit) • 
the authentic "Judy Grinham’ 
swimsuit-^DrUain's best! 


WM. DIXON & CO. NOniNGHAM LTD. 

HDUNDSGATE.. NOTTINGHAM. 


THS 


At: 


colours—Navy, 
lantic Blue & 
itjes from 18/11. 
hops. Please 
idarest stock>.st. 



PITMAN BOOKS 


ROUND THE 
YEAR IN 
PRAYER 
AND STORY 

BY LILIAN McCREA 


This book is lor Infant Schools 
and the lower forms of Junior 
Schools. The text consists of 
prayers, stories, poems and 
short pieces of prose, classified 
under headings such as :—The 
Seasons, Days to Remember, 
Festivals, Our Homes, Ourselves 
and Others, Worship, etc. The 
material Is suitable both for 
morning assembly and for the 
classroom, and it provides the 
teacher with a store-house of 
suggestions, not a rigid, day- 
by-day'scheme. ■ 

12s. 6d, net. 

PARKER STREET • LONDON • \V.C.2 


Oot Krunchies 

Cut out this fish and stick it in 
the space provided on the side 
of the Quaker Oat Krunchies 
packet so that you can enter 
the Children’s Newspaper 
and Oat Krunchies “Fishing 
Facts'.’ competition. 
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HOCKEY PLMifIS OET THEiH SKATES OH I 


Weetman, spare 
that tree! 



Recognise the style ? See 
how to develop the power 
to send a golf ball up to 
300 yards ? It’s Ryder Cup 
golfer Harry Weetman 
practising at his home at 
Addington, Surrey. 


TJ OLL up, roll up! With 

^ 60 clubs competing in 

Essex, the Midlands, and the 
North of England, roller¬ 
skating hockey is becoming nn 
increasingly popular sport in 
this country. A Romford 
schoolteacher hopes to make 
it even more popular. 

He is Mr. R. Chapman, who has 
been playing ■ the game for ten 
years. He teaches at Lymington 
School, Dagenham, and has 
already recruited three of his 
pupils to the Romford team. 
These boys will take part in the 
hockey match and skating display 
to mark the opening of Romford’s 
new skating rink on Saturday. 

Faster than ice-hockey 

Explaining the rules of the 
game for CN readers, Mr. Chap¬ 
man said: “Players have to be 
excelleht skaters;—they haven’t 
much tirrie lo think about skating 
during a game. It is much faster 
than ice-hockey.” 

The stick is the same as the one 
used in field-hockcy, except that 
it is flat on each side, and both 
sides may be used by the player. 
The ball is hard composition, and 
the'goal posts arc the same as in 
ice-hockey. A game lasts for two 
15-minute periods. Collisions are 
not usually very serious, although 



A SCHOOLGIRL 
IN MINK ! 

She ■ caused a ■ sensation 
at Queenscourt School 1 
The lovely new girl who 
had a m i n k c o a t, a 
diamond necklace and 
her own car and 
chauffeur. Read the 
fascinating story of the 
“ Schoolgirl in Mink ” 
also— 



WILLA OF THE 
WATERWAYS 

The enthralling adven¬ 
tures of a brother and 
sister and their old 
Painted Boat, Read how 
they navigate a disused 
canal and about the 
glamorous young Nadine 
(a would-be model) and 
Old Ben the tramp 1 


players do wear pads over shins 
and knees. 

Says Mr. Chapman: “You soon 
learn to fall the right way— 
although my nose was broken 
once when a ball hit me!” 

Full kit for the game costs £10. 
The skates, costing about £5, have 
wooden wheels and are bolted to 
football boots. Stick breakages, 
Mr. Chapman tells me, are 
frequent, so it is advisable to have 


more than one. Sticks cost 35s. 
each. 

(But there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t play with your 
ordinary skates and an old 
walking stick.) 

A team consists of five players, 
with two reserves, but ten is the 
ideal minimilm number of 
members for a club—then two 
teams can be made up for prdctice. 



WORLD : 


GUP 

CORNER 


nrT TUfTQC Q stories from your 
UL I ITIlOl u newsagent now ! t^- 


each 



OPPONENTS WANTED 
FOR THE GIRLS' 
FOOTBALL TEAM 

(JiRLS of Oxenhope Methodist 
Youth Club, near Keighley, 
Yorkshire, have formed their own 
football team but cannot obtain 
fixtures. 

They have already met and 
drawn with a team of boys from 
the club and have also received 
an offer of help and advice from 
the well-known women’s team, the 
“Boston Bombshells,” of Lincoln¬ 
shire. Ages in the Oxenhope team 
range from 10 to 17 years. 

The girls hope to form a cricket 
team for the summer. 

2,000 footboilers and 
one rugby gilnyer 

giXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Colill Jones of 
Keynsham, has been collect¬ 
ing autographs of footballers for 
five years. He has 2,500 so far 
and has 82 complete teams of the 
91 in the English'League. 

At present attending commer- 
ciar college learning typing and 
shorthand, he has an ambition to 
be a sporting journalist. He is 
pictured here showing . his book 


First Division 
plainer at 15 


i r |T' 




j^^LTiiouoii Glyn Pardoe was only 
15 years 314 days old when 
he played for Manchester City 
against Birmingham City, ho is 
not the youngest to play for a 
League Club. 

The youngest First Division 
player was Ray Parry who was 
15 and 207 days old when he 
played for Bolton 11 years ago. 

And the youngest was Albert 
Geldard of Bradford who was 15 
and 156 days old when he first 
played in a Second Division 
match in 1929. 


ICf NGLAND will have two 
matches before setting out 
for Chile. The first of these will 
be played on Friday, against 
Young England at Highbury. But 
with (he Cup Final on the follow¬ 
ing day, none of the Burnley and 
Tottenham players will be taking 
part in the two England XIs. 
England’s otiicr game takes place 
on Wednesday next (9th May) 
when Switzerland, also Chile- 
bound, appear at Wembley. 

'J’liE England party for Chile 
includes four players who 
have yet to win a cap. Perhaps 
the most surprising choice is Alan 
Peacock, Middlesbrough centre- 
forward, who is preferred to the 
more experienced Bobby Smith 
(Tottenham) and Ray Pointer 
(Burnley). He“ has twice been 
chosen for an England side this 
season, but on each occasion has 
had to drop out through injury. 

Peacock is understudy to Gerry 
Hitchens, who gained three 
England caps before he went to 
Milan at the start of this season. 

(2)oijOMmA can feel justly proud 
, of her surprising entry into 
the last 16. This South American 
State has only 10,000 registered 
players, smallest number of any 
of the countries, which will'play 
in Chile. 

■\YnsTERN Germany can count on 
plenty of support during her 
matches in Santiago, There are a 
great number of Germans living 
in Chile, and with many more 
coming specially for the Cup 
games, a daily newspaper in Ger¬ 
man is to be published in 
Santiago. 


BRITISH CYCLISTS IN 
tAQO-MILE RACE 


to Bristol and England rugby 
player John Currie, who lives near 
Colin and who became the first 
rugby player to autograph the 
book. ■ 


J^iNETY of the world’s best 
cyclists leave Berlin this Wed¬ 
nesday on the first leg of the 
toughest amateur cycle event on 
earth—the Berlin-Prague-Warsaw 
race. Teams from 15 countries will 
take part in this 16-day, 1,400-mile 
event. 

Youngest member of the British 
team is 21-year-old draughtsman 
Bob Addy of Denham, Bucking¬ 
hamshire. He has scored many 
successes, but this will be his first 
“B-P-W.” 


Giving him strong support will 
be Keith Butler of London, Alan 
Jacobs (Twickenham), Bernard 
Burns (Castleford, Yorkshire) 
Gerry Blake (Liverpool) and Hugh 
McGuire (Glasgow). 

Russia is again favourite. Last 
year she dominated the race, and 
also provided the individual 
winner, Yuri Melichov. 

Strong challengers, however, 
will be East Germany, who 
supplied the winner in 1956, ’57, 
and ’58. 
























































